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arithmetic of the advanced grades than previously in the
lower grades. That this cannot be due to general poor
teaching is proven, since it is not a feature of the class as
a whole, but only of certain individuals.

Before concluding that failure in any individual is due
to special defect, it is necessary, of course, to be careful
not to confuse this with the effects of poor teaching.
Sometimes the teaching has been such that certain fun-
damental principles have not been thoroughly estab-
lished, and the child may do much of the work correctly,
but have trouble with some one step in the processes. He
may be able to do the higher work and yet fail in some of
the easier steps. For example, a child may be quite
accurate in multiplication and addition and yet not per-
form subtraction correctly; or he may never have been
taught the correct use of the zero, so that wherever this
is involved, errors are made. Of course, this is a matter
of poor and inadequate teaching rather than any difficulty
with the child.

A number of cases are here presented, in all of which
there is one common feature, namely, the individual
proves himself normal, except for special disability in
number work. The question is whether the mental pro-
cesses as studied by psychological tests can be analyzed
in order to explain the defect that is found.

Case 7. The following illustration of inability in
number work probably rests on a basis of an exceeding
defect in auditory memory for numbers, uncompen-
sated for by training suited to special characteristics.

Willard Z., 15% years old, was studied on several occa-
sions and at considerable length. It was found that he
did many things very well, including tests of such diffi-
culty as to prove that the boy was, in general, quite
capable. In marked contradistinction to results on
other tests and other school subjects, we found that he